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|FRIENDS’ STORE. 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


4.4 Maslins, from 9 to 14 Cents. 
(anton Flannels, 10, 12 1-2, 14 & 16 Cents. 
10 Dez. Turkish Towels, at 25 Cents ea-h. 
60 White Honey Comb Spreads, $1.00. 
Ballard Vale flannels, from 60 Cts. to $1. 
ine assortment of Table Linens. 
Ends of Cassimeres, at very Low Prices. 
17 Pre. Mixed Madonnas, 24 in. wide, 60 Cents, 
Black Silks, PURE, from $1.00 to $3.00. 
Calicoes, 6 1-2, 7, 8, 9 and 10 Cents. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


GHCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, three miles South of Coatesville, 
on Pennsylvania Central, and Wilmington and 
Reading Railroads, will commence its Spring and 
» mer tern: on the 14th of Second month next. 
Alithe branches of a liberal education are thorougn- 
lyand carefully taught. Terms, $85 per session of 
Twenty weeks. 

p For circulars, address the Principal, 

§ RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 

2 m. Ercildoun Seminary, Chester, Co., Pa. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 


eee & Enwans, 


iN seh te B. DORSEY & SON, 


en China, Glass, and 
maar Queensware. 
OLD. STAND. 923 MARKET STREST, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETs, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality, 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
SETS; FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain 
eut,and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
cash prices. Especial care devoted to our retail — 
ment. Particulnr attention given to decoration of china 
and to order, in fall sets or to match broken sets. 
~ ine of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
are. 


' TAILORING. 


GUSTAWVTWTUS Gotz, 
(Suceessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
581 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
@ ings constantly.on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 
a=] PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-“@a 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philada. 
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IAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18 
karat Gold Engagement and Wedding Riags. 
T. W. BAILY’S, Jeweler, 
No. 622 Market street. 


“JUST WHAT I WANT!” 


A R OF PRESIDENTS! Lives and Por- 
traits of all the Presidents from 
WASHING!ON to GRANT, to which is added the Consti- 
tution of the United States, with all the amendments. 72 pp. 
beautifully printed on toned paper ; the portraits accurate 
and finely engraved. Price only 25 cents. Sent by mail. 
T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair. 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, remaved and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILE S8T., PHILAD’ 4. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher, 
P. O. Box 2019. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch~ 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


CRITTENDEN'’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principat. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on “wn. 6 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evenfng Sessions after September 15th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26% 


NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 


PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.50. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled Boards, re@ 
edge edition. 


FOUr Ooptes.cccoccccccsscccoscodecs estcotoecshnotdabnoobienebodl $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCEEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTEHE, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & CO, 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 
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EXECUTOR’S SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 


The undersigned will offer at Public Sale on the 
premises, on 5tk day, the 16th of Third month, the 
homestead of the late Joshua Harrison, dec., contain- 
ing about 250 acres, situated in Clark county, Ohio, 
3} miles southwest of So. Charleston, and 2 miles 
northeast of Selma, near the Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad and Pike; in a neighborhood of Friends 
convenient to meeting and school. 

The improvements are 1 brick house of 11 rooms, 
1 of 5 rooms, 2 frame barns, cribs, carriage house 
and other out buildings, orchards of different kinds 
of fruit of excellent quality. The land is of excel- 
lent quality, well adapted to grain or grass. The 
above will be offered in two tracts and as a whole. 
For further information inquire of 8. C. HOWELL, 
or ED. MERRITT, So. Charieston, Ohio. 


J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec’d, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET, 


Room No, 2, First Floor, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
il?” Real Estate Sold or a gr re Loans and Mortga- 
ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
ance solicited, and Genera! Collecting promptly attended to. 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 





MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by inex- 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 


105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
ealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- 
don. Price $3 per barrel. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 


‘Msssrs. Morse & Migr: 

Gents:—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
‘your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 


L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 





\ \ ] E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders 


No, 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAL, B, EIGHARDS, THOMPSON SRO! 
= 256 N. ‘f'wentisth St. No. 1115 Oltre 
y 


—— 
GOOD HOME FORA MIDDLE AGED MAN ay 
wife, in a small family, Friends’ preferngg| 
The woman capable of taking charge of and d 
the work in the house; the man to cut wood, 
den, fence, &c., &c. To be recommended clear 
all bad habits, such as tobacco using. Addregg 
JOHN MARSHALL, 
Brick Meeting House, Cecil co., Md, 
20th of 2nd mo., 1876. Reasonable wag 


Frrniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND 


{> Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly q 


» DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Mach snes of every des- 








cription. 
*‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0. 
Acents Wantep. “@O NEW YORK. 


C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchant 
118 & 138 North St., Baltimore Md, 


Soxicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash adv 
made on shipments. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in allits branches. Special att 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Gia vA ahs 


or Se latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on 
1 made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 


PHILADEI PHIA, PENNA 
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QDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


QONNONICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
ar PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuisty-'l'arrp Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 


inning of the volume. 
MST ANCES by mail should be in onzoxs, prarrs, or 
P. 0. MoNEY-ORDERS; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 


From the Popular Science Monthly. 

THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE, 
BY ANDREW D. WHITE, LL. D., Pres. of Cornell University. 
Continued from page 20. 


The next great battle was fought on a ques- 
tion relating to the position of the earth among 
the heavenly bodies. On one side, the great 
body of conscientious religious men planted 
themselves firmly on the geocentric doctrine 
—the doctrine that the earth is the centre, 
and that the sun and planets revolve about 
it. The doctrine was old, and of the highest 
respectability. The very name, Ptolemaic 
theory, carried weight. It had been elabor- 
ated-until it accounted well for the phe- 
nomena. Exact textual interpreters of Scrip- 
ture cherished it, for it agreed with the letter 
of the sacred text. 

Still the germs of the heliocentric theory 
had been planted long before, and well 
planted ; it had seemed ready even to bloom 
forth from the mind of Cardinal de Cusa; 
but the chill of dogmatism was still over the 
earth, and up to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century there had come to this great 
truth neither bloom nor fruitage. 

Quietly, however, the soil was receiving 
enrichment, and the air warmth. The pro- 
cesses of mathematics were constantly im- 
proved, the heavenly bodies were steadil 
though silently observed, and at raat 
appeared, afar off from the centres of thought, 
on the borders of Poland, a plain, simple- 
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minded scholar, who first fairly uttered to 
the world the truth, now so commonplace, 
then so astounding, that the sun and planets 
do not revolve about the earth, but that the 
earth and planets revolve about the sun, and 
that man was Nicholas Kopernik. 

Kopernik had been a professor at Rome, 
but, as this truth grew within him, he 
seemed to feel that at Rome he was no longer 
safe. 

To publish this thought was dangerous 
indeed, and for more than thirty years it lay 
slumbering in the minds of Kopernik and 
the friends to whom he had privately en- 
trusted it. 

At last he prepares his great work on the 
“ Revolution of the Heavenly Bodies,” and 
dedicates it to the pope himself. He next 
seeks a place of publication. He dares not 
send it to Rome, for there are the rulers of 
the older Church ready to seize it. He dares 
not send it to Wittenberg, for there are the 
leaders of Protestantism no less hostile. 
He therefore intrusts it to Osiander, of 
Nuremberg. 

But, at the last moment, the courage of 
Osiander failed him. He dared not launch 
the new thought boldly. He writes a grov- 
elling preface; endeavors to excuse Kopernik 
for his novel idea. He inserts the apologetic 
lie that Kopernik propounds the doctrine of 
the movement of the earth, not as a fact, but 
as an hypothesis. He declares that it is 
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lawful for an astronomer to indulge his 
imagination, and that this is what Kopernik 
has done. 

Thus was the greatest and most ennobling, 
perhaps, of scientific truths—a truth not less 
ennobling to religion than to science—forced, 
in coming into the world, to sneak and 
erawl. 

On the 24th of May, 1543, the newly- 

rinted book first arrived at the house of 

opernik. It was put into bis hands; but 
he was on his death-bed. A few hours later 
he was beyond the reach of those mistaken, 
conscientious men, whose consciences would 
have blotted his reputation, and perhaps 
have destroyed his life. 

Yet not wholly beyond their reach. Even 
death could not be trusted to shield him. 
There seems to have been fear of vengeance 
upon his corpse, for on his tombstone was 
placed no record of his life-long Jabors, no 
mention of his great discovery: There were 
graven upon it affecting words, which may be 
thus simply translated: “I ask not the 
grace accorded to Paul, not that given to 
Peter; give me only the favor which thou 
didst show to the thief on the cross.” Not 
till thirty years after did a friend dare write 
on his tombstone a memorial of his dis- 
covery. 

The book was taken in hand at once by the 
proper authorities. It was solemnly con- 
demned: to read it was to risk damnation ; 
and the world accepted the decree. 

Doubtless many will atonceexclaim against 
the Roman Catholic Church for this. Justice 
compels me to say that the founders of Prot- 
estantism were no less zealous against the 
new scientific doctrine. Said Martin Luther: 
“People gave ear to an upstart astrologer, 
who strove to show that the earth revolves, 
not the heavens or the firmament, the sun 
and the moon. Whoever wishes to appear 
clever must devise some new system which of 
all systems is, of course, the very best. This 
fool wishes to reverse the entire science of 
astronomy. But Sacred Scripture tells us 
that Joshua commarded the sun to stand 
still, and not the earth.” 

Melanchthon, mild as he was, was not be- 
hind Luther in condemning Kopernik. In 
his treatise, “Initia Doctrine Physice,” he 
says: “The eyes are witnesses that the 
heavens revolve in the space of twenty-four 
hours. But certain men, either from the love 
of novelty, or to makea display of ingenuity, 
have concluded that the earth moves; and 
they maintain that neither the eighth sphere 
nor the sun revolves. * * * Now, it is a want 
of honesty and decency to assert such notions 

ublicly, and the example is pernicious. It 
is the part of a good mind to accept the truth 
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as revealed by God, and to acquiesce in it.” 
Melanchthon then cites passages from the 
Psalms and from Ecclesiastes which he de. 
clares assert positively and clearly that the 
earth stands fast, and that the sun movyeg 
around it, and adds eight other proofs to his 
proposition that “ the earth can be nowhere, 
if not in the centre of the universe.” 

And Protestant people are not a whit be. 
hind Catholic in following out these teach. 
ings. The people of Elbing made themselves 
merry over a farce in which Kopernik wag 


the main object of ridicule. The people of ; 


Nuremberg, a great Protestant centre, caused 
a medal to be struck, with inscriptions ridi. 
culing the philosopher and his theory. 

Then was tried one piece of strategy very 
common formerly in batt'es between theolo- 
giaus themselves. It consists in loud shout. 
ings that the doctrine attacked is old, outworn 
and already refuted—that various distin- 
guished gentlemen have proved it false—that 
it is not a living truth, but a detected lie— 
that, if the world listens to it, that is simply 
because the wor'd is ignorant. This strategy 
was brought to bear on Copernicus. It wag 
shown that his doctrine was simply a revival 
of the Pythagorean notion, which had been 
thoroughly exploded. Fromundus, in his 
title-page and throughout his book, delights 
in referring to the doctrine of. the revolution 
of the planets around the sun as “that 
Pythagorean notion.” This mode of warfare 
was imitated by the lesser opponents, and 
produced, for some time, considerable effect, 

But the new truth could be neither laughed 
down or forced down. Many minds had 
received it; only one tongue dared utter it, 
This new warrior was that strange mortal, 
Giordano Bruno. He was.hunted from land 
to land, until, at last, he turos on his pursuers 
with fearful invectives. For this he is im- 
prisoned six years, then burned alive and his 
ashes scattered to the wind. Still the new 
truth lived on; it could not be killed, 
Within ten years after the martyrdom of 
Bruno, after a world of troubles and perse- 
cutions, the truth of the doctrine of Koper- 
nik was established by the telescope of 
Galileo. 

Herein was fulfilled oné of the most touch- 
ing of prophecies. Years before, the enemies 
of Kopernik had said to him, “If your doe- 
trines were true, Venus would show phases 
like the moon.” Kopernik answered: “You 
are right. I know not what tosay; but God 
is good, and will in time find an answer to 
this objection.” The God-given answer came 
when the rude telescope of Galileo showed 
the phases of Venus. 

On this new champion, Galileo, the attack 


was tremendous. The supporters of what 
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er 
was called “sound learning” declared his | stamp used were theological. They held up 
discoveries deceptions, and his announce- | before the world the dreadful consequences 
ments blasphemy. Semi-scientific professors, | which must result to Christian theology were 
endeavoring to curry favor with the Church, |the doctrine to prevail that the heavenly 
attacked him with sham science; earnest | bodies revolve about the sun, and not about 
preachers attacked him with perverted Scrip-| the earth. Their most tremendous theologio 
ture ! engine against Galileo was the idea that his 
The principal weapons in the combat are} pretended discovery vitiated the whole 
worth examining. They are very easily ex-| Christian plan of salvation. Father Le 
awined. You may pick them up on any of | Gazrée declared that it “ cast suspicion on 
the battle fields of science; but on that field | the doctrine of the Incarnation.” Others 
they were used with more effect than on al-| declared that it ‘“ upset the whole basis of 
most any other. ‘These weapons are two epi- | theology ; that if the earth is a planet, and 
thets: “Infidel” and “ Atheist.” one among several planets, it cannot be that 
The. battle-fields of science are thickly | any such great things have been done especi- 
strewn with these. They have been used | ally for it, as the Christian doctrine teaches. 
against almost every man who has ever done | If there are other planets, since God makes 
anythiog new for his fellow-men. The listof| nothing in vain, they must be inhabited ; 
those who have been denounced as infidel and | but how can these inhabitants be descended 
atheist includes almost all great men of sci-| from Adam? How can they trace back their 
ence—general scholars, inventors, philan-| origin to Noah’s ark? How can they have 
thropists. The deepest Christian life, the | been redeemed by the Saviour?” 
most noble Christian character have not| Nor was this argument confined to the 
availed to shield the combatants. Christians | theologians of the Roman Church ; Melanch- 
like Isaac Newton and Pascal and John | thon, Protestant as he was, had already used 
Locke acd John Milton, and even Howard | it in his attackg upon the ideas of Copernicus 
and Fénélon, have had these weapons hurled | and his school. 
against them. Of all proofs of theexistence| In addition to this prodigious engine of 
of a God, those of Descartes have been| war, there was kept up a terrific fire of 
wrought most thoroughly into the minds of| smaller artillery in the shape of texts and 
modern men ; and yet the Protestant theolo- | scriptural extracts. Some samples of these 
gians of Holland sought to bring him to} weapons may be interesting. 
torture and to death by the charge of| When Galileo had discovered the four 
atheism. satellites of Jupiter, the whole thing was 
These can hardly be classed with civilized | denounced as impossible and impious. It was 
weapons. They are burning arrows. They | argued that the Bible clearly showed by all 
set fire to great masses of popular prejudices; | applicable types, that there could be only 
smoke rises to obscure the real questions, fire | seven planets; that this was proved by the 
bursts forth at times to destroy the attacked | seven golden candlesticks of the Apocalypse, 
party. They are poisoned weapons. They| by the seven-branched candlestick of the 
go to the hearts of loving women, they | Tabernacle, and by the seven churches of 
alienate dear children. They injure the man | Asia. 
after life is ended, for they leave poisoned} Ina letter to his friend Renieri, Galileo 
wounds in the hearts of those who loved him | gives a sketch of the dealings of the Inquisi- 
best—fears for his eternal happiness—dread | tion with him. He says: “The Father 
of the divine displeasure. Commissary, Lancio, was zealous to have me 
Of course, in these days, these weapons, | make amends for the scandal I had caused in 
though often effective in disturbing good | sustaining the idea of the movement of the 
men, and in scaring good women, are some-|earth. To all my mathematical and other 
what blunted. Indeed, they not unfrequently | reasons he responded nothing but the words 
injure assailants more than assailed; so it | of Scripture, ‘ Terra autem in eternum stat.’ ”’ 
was not in the days of Galileo. These weap-| It was declared that the doctrine was 
ons were then in all their sharpness and | proved false by the standing still of the sun 
venom. for Joshua; by the declarations that “the 
The first champion who appears against | foundations of the earth are fixed so firm that 
him is Bellarmin, one of the greatest of|they cannot be moved,” and that the sun 
theologians, and one of the poorest of scien-| “runneth about from one eud of heaven to 
tists. He was earnest, sincere, learned, but | the other.” 
made the fearful mistake, for the world, of| The Dominican father, Caccini, preached a 
applying to science, direct, literal interpreta-| sermon from the text, “ Ye men of Galilee, 
tion of Scripture. why stand ye gazing up into heaven?’ and 
The weapons which men of Bellarmin’s| this wretched pun was the first of a series of 
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e insists that “geometry is of the devil,”|  « . ” litter © 
and that “ edhamenidens should be banished | 4,6 aoe #9 _ 2S “sbet oleae e atious 
as the authors of all heresies.’ judge, ye shall be judged ; and with whl sensual 

For the final assault, the park of heavy |\)easure ye mete, it shall be measured to you from bh 
artillery was at last wheeled into place. You again.” ‘Prejudice does as much harm'to its also ap) 
see it on all the scientific battlefields. It) Uitect as to its object. A prejudiced ma and ey 
consists of general denunciation, and Father cate his own oe ae hie own affeo. tuitive 
Melchior Inchofer, of the Jesuits, brought ens: and in cutting off his neighbor from mean & 
his artillery to bear well on Galileo with this | }yman sympathy, cuts himself off, too. Th become 
declaration : that the opinion of the earth’s | ».5 ction is equal sotheastion, If the* uali. manne! 
motion is, of all heresies, the most abomina- | ;_ o¢ mercy” blesses him whe gives as leat we jud 
ble, the most pernicious, the most scandalous ; > He him who takes, so, too, the quality of of it. 
that the immobility of the earth is thrice] harsh judgment curses the man who judges This 
sacred ; that argument against the immortal-| ., Jess than the man who is judged These intuitic 
ity of the soul, the Creator, the incarnation, | ..3) pirds suspicious, cruel amends eevens made 
etc., should be tolerated sooner than an argu- criticisms, always come home to roost. The alyzed, 
ment to prove that the earth moves. ._, | severe criticisapt to beseverely criticised. The _ 

In vain did Galileo try to prove the exist- cynic who loves to find the worst motive for deceiv 
ence of satellites by showing them to the} }yman conduct is himeelf unfairly judged, a man 
doubters through his telescope. They either | His punishment comes from the working of a _— 
declared it impious to look, or, if they did} ,otural law. He who sows thorns reaps what inborn 
see them, denounced them as illusions from | ho sows " goodn 
the devil. Good Father Clavius declared B re es, the tir 
that “to see satellites of Jupiter, men had|, J i ara a ak = ce 1 7 ye ®, weigh, 
Ps - ee See eee — to notice the belie tnctiane ? is itnot ma 
them. (To be eentianed.) necessary and right to do so in order to warn Why. 

others and guard ourselves? It I discover lated | 
: that a man is a rogue, am I to trust him, and a 

Jos Scort, after attending the Youths’ | encourage others to trust him, as if he were _. 
Meeting, held after Falls Quarter, Ninth mo.| an honest man ?” Al i 
let, 1786, writes : “We had in this Meeting Certainly not. The words of Jesus are al- . : 
nine testimonies and a prayer. The apostle ways to be interpreted by common sense. He vane : 
says, ‘Let the prophets speak two or three, | 5. “not opposing all judgment,- but harsh oe 
and let the others judge. Now, though I hasty, unfounded, prejudiced judgment 1 h 
have never thought that this, by any means} p04 be, P . ea r eo a. ; 
confines «cating to wo, hee or four ap-|, Bub it may be eid agin: “Fennnot telp ma 
pearances in public testimony, yet I think it th 8 Phe : Aateiien ceak 1 e ibl iti 
is worthy of serious consideration whether | ers. _ + Have an intuitive and irresistible _ 
Truth, strictly attended to, and its leadings a ae made on me as soon as I see a the c 
deeply waited for, would, after two or three aa ese intuitions I find to be often ing t 
lively, powerful and moderately lengthy tes-| @¥ch more to be trusted than any reasoning ricy ; 
timonies, often lead to further additions, | Ptocess. I find them borne out by the sub- of all 
a rage 9 — ye Sea oe ” he Aiacl nerve intuitive judgments ie 
eral, as apt to hurt as help the meeting. ; ; oe : 

1 would by no-menne limit to any aum-| toh et And we most admit thet women are Mit tan 
ber of appearances nor cramp the right con- Siam genta few dhe to ol ; f ad 
cern of any; but I do fear that out of the oh a ee ee ee ee gue’ 
fulness of good will and warmth of desire for | © anata, when those who judge only by a — 
the’ good and advancement of the hearers,|™82'8 known actions are mistaken and de- him 
meetings are sometimes hurt by unprofitable yee al = a — 
additions, and the ae under which they conceal his ied wetlen : a a hide all bo mT 
might have concluded, in some degree taken suueate -oull deals o — coat bor his beat 
off. ; | 

“Our God is a God of order, and if we coe “ = evil, and make very white the out- trut 
Koop t His loadings," all thinge wil be dene (2:0 40 cannot hide, and that a the rose AE anu 

ee — which his whole life leaves on his face, his inst 
manner, the tone of his voice, the look of his our: 

Ir men would only say what they have to|eye. The man’s total life determines the jud, 
say in plain terms, how much more eloquent | total impression made by his appearance. If the 
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face. If he is acruel man, there is a hard 
glitter of ferocity in his eye. If he isa li- 
centious man, that brutality is seen in the 
sensual lip. If he is honest, his honesty looks 
from his whole manner. If he is pure, that 
also appears in the serene light of his brow 
and eye. So that when we speak of an in- 
tuitive perception of character, we may merely 
mean a perception of the man’s life as it has 
become incorporate in his appearance and 
manner. And then we do not prejudice him ; 
we judge him by his whole past, not a part 
of it. 

This is true. At the same time all these 
intuitions and judgments by the impression 
made upon us require to be carefully an- 
alyzed, and not hastily used as the ground of 
opinion. First impressions, we know, may 
deceive us. What we think the outcome of 
a man’s life may be only some misfortune of 
manner, some result of bad training, some 
inborn reserve or coldness which hides a vital 
goodness below. We must not judge before 
the time, even in our intuitions, but wait, and 
weigh, and consider, and give the best, not 
the worst, interpretation we can. 

And why is it necessary always to judge? 
Why judge at all? The Greek word trans- 
lated ‘‘ to judge,” has the same root as our 
word “to criticise.” It seems to me that there 
is more criticism at present than is necessary. 
All literature runs to criticism. The man 
who cannot write a book always feels fully 
competent to criticise it; and all criticism 
tends to destructive criticism. It is so 
much easier to find fault than to discover 
merits. 

Jesus Himself was not fond of judging or 
criticising. When it was necessary, as in 
the case of the Pharisees wh» were mislead- 
ing the people, He could expose their hypoc- 
ricy; but He did it openly, in the presence 
of all the people; and He did it thoroughly, 
ence for all. 

Nevertheless, Jesus says, “I came not to 
judge the world.” In many medisval Chris- 
tian pictures Christ is seen on a throne as a 
judge. But He says of Himself, “If any 
man hear My word, and believe not, I judge 
him not; for I come not to judge the world. 
The word that I have spoken, the same shall 
judge him at the last day.” 

The real judge of the world is the truth— 
truth seen and known. The manifestation of 
truth is the real judge. Sooner or later all men 
must face the truth, must see God as He is, 
must see themselves as they are. Therefore, 
instead of judging others, it is well to judge 
ourselves; for, says the Scripture, “If we 
judge ourselves, we shall not be judged.” By 
the application of truth to our own con- 
science, and to the conscience of others, we 































are able to judge the world, as Jesus is to 
judge the world. 

Every truth which we utter goes out to 
judge the world; to set the sheep on one 
side and the goats on the other; to send some 
away into spiritual life and peace, and others 
into the spiritual fires of remorse and self: 
knowledge. So it is that the saints judge the 
world and men and angels. Many a poor 
man, solitary and unknown, sends forth a 
truth whose author’s name is never spoken, 
which passes into life and literature, becomes 
a proverb in the mouths of men, and so goes 
up and down, judging the world for centuries. 

Therefore, let us not be anxious to judge 
or to criticise others. If we see the truth, 
and are able to help others to see it, they will 
be judged by that; sooner or later they will 
judge themselves by it; and no judgment 
pronounced by others is of any value till we 
see its truth ourselves. Even the judgments 
of the Almighty would not help us till we 
were convinced of their justice. Most per- 
sonal judgments and criticisms are apt to 
seem harsh, unfair, unjust and unkind to the 
person criticised. They always seem so if 
there is no love mixed with them, and so 
they do him no good. This is why we ought 
always to try to see the good as well as the 
evil in the person we feel called on to judge, 
and speak the truth in love. 

Finally, there is a sense in which we can 
never judge our fellow-creatures at all. We 
may judge their actions, if we are sure of 
them ; we may judge their motives, if we can 
fairly infer the motives; we may judge their 
characters, and say a person is truthful, such 
another is untruthful; such a man is good- 
natured, such another ill-tempered. But be- 
low actions, words, motives, character, is the 
mao himself; the personal soul, which is 
only known to God. What that soul is worth 
in God’s eyes we can never say. How much 
it has struggled, how much resisted; how it 
has longed and prayed for light, and not 
found it; how it has been misled and op- 
pressed by evil circumstances; what secret 
capacities and value in the sight of God it 
may have, we can never know here. If we 
bore this in mind in all our judgments, they 
would not be less honest and manly, but they 
would be loving, generous, hopeful. We 
might find fault with a man, but we would 
not hate him. The more we saw of his evil, 
the more pity we should feel for him, the more 
desire we should have to help him. Then, 
in our judgments, “ mercy and truth would 
meet together, righteousness and peace would 
kiss each other.” —James Freeman Clarke, in 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 





TEMPT no man lest thou fall for it. 
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CLEAN WAYS. 


“*Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
his way?” A way has a direction, and leads 
somewhither. A way is continuous, and if 
we are in it, we are advancing in it. A way 
differs in its direction from other ways, and 
diverges more and more from them the far- 
ther one travels upon it. There is hardly any 
error so perilous as that of imagining that 
there can be isolated acts or states of mind. 
Every present has its closely affiliated future. 
Every deed, every reverie, every thought, is 
a cause. We are moving on in character as 
in years. We are not to-day what we were a 
week ago. Has the past week been consecrated 
by prayer, by faithful duty, by evil spurned 
and temptation resisted—we have made a 
full week’s journey heavenward. Has the 
past week been one of scanted work, of neg- 
lected duty, of forbidden indulgence,—it is 
not merely a week wasted, but a week of pro- 
gress in evil; and this morning finds us less 
inclined to the right, more propense to the 
wrong, less our own masters, an easier prey to 
bad example or malign influence than we 
were a week ago. There are in our lives no 
isolated acts, but only ways. The wrong, of 
which you say, “Only this once, and it shall 
never be repeated,” provokes its own repeti- 
tion,—starts you in its own direction. The 
violation of truth or integrity, with the ex- 
pectation and purpose of retrieving it speed- 
ily, involves you in.a labyrinth of mole-paths, 
in which you lore your way, and may never 
find your way back. The laws of sobriety or 
purity once transgressed, you have not the 
power which you previously thought you had 
to retrace your steps. You meant an act; 
you have found it a way,—a precipitous way, 
too, on which you gain momentum with every 
step. 


Let me beg you, then, to see whither you 
are going,—whither your way leads. Start 
not in a direction which you are not willing 
to follow to the end. Take not your first 
step on any evil way, unless you are ready to 
encounter the dishonor, degradation, misery 
and ruin which have visibly overtaken the 
advanced travelers on that way. Could I 
only put you at my own point of vision; 
could I only reveal to you the life-histories 
that have passed under my eye, and the prog- 
nosis from the earlier stages of the life-way 
that has been sadly verified and seldom de- 
ceived, I know that you would be as afraid 
of the beginnings of evil as you are now of 
its bitter end. Not that there are lacking 
single instances of evil forsaken, of false ways 
retraced. But these, if you could scan them 
narrowly, would give you no encouragement; 

_for they have been cases of intense inward 


suffering, of purgatorial fires, of remorsefy) 
sorrow; often, too, of disgrace clinging to 
the name after it had ceased to be deserved ; 
of lost ground never recovered; of life-long 
shame; of a permanently diminished capa- 
city for good. Moreover, these instances, 
whose prestige is anything rather than hope. 
ful, are but infinitesimally few compared 
with those in which no space has been found 
for repentance. ° ° ‘ 
If you will examine your self conscious 
ness, you will find that it is never as to the 
qualities of actions that you feel doubt or 
hesitation. The questions which perplex 
you, and which it is unspeakably dangerous. 
for a young person to begin to ask, are such 
as these: How far may I go in a wrong 
direction, and yet be sure to go no farther? 
Ts there any harm in a slight compromise of 
principle? Can I not with ultimate safety 
trespass once, or a little way, on forbidden 
ground? Can I not try the first pleasant, 
attractive steps on a way which I am deter. 
mined, on no account, to pursue farther? 
May I not go as far in the wrong as others 
are going without reproach and without fear? 
Is there not some redeeming grace in com- 
panionship, so that I may venture with others 
a little farther than I would be willing to go 
alone? May not my conscience, under ecare- 
ful home-training and choice home examples, 
have become more rigid and scrupulous than 
is benefitting or manly in one who has emerged 
into comparative freedom? In these ques- 
tions are the beginnings of evil,—the first, it 
may be, fatal steps in miry ways. Your con- 
science will not mislead you; but you relax 
its strict control at your peril. So long as 
you obey your conscience, you are taking 
heed to your way according to the word of 
God. . . ‘ . . 
Among those whom I address there is prob- 
ably not a single person who would not indig- 
nantly spurn the thought of a low, disgrace- 
ful, vicious life, as beneath the meanest possi- 
bility for his future. But there are two life- 
ways, between which a young man’s first 
choice usually lies. One is that on which 
the youth yields himself without questioning 
to the most attractive companionships, to in- 
dulgences near the border-line between the 
forbidden and permissible, if sanctioned by 
his friends and associates; to the loosest con- 
struction of duty and the widest liberty of 
speech that pass current in their circle. The 
other is that on which the twin guidance of 
conscience and of Christ is chosen, and never 
parted from. The former is a way which 
never looks so well as at its starting: point, 
and in which miry passazes very early befoul 
the traveler in his own consciousness, and in 
the eyes of all who have the least true dis- 
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cernment of character. The latter we have|ual worship and burden-carrying than we 
geen only with growing complacency, admi-|seem to have. I do not want to sit in judg- 
ration and gladness,—a way brightening as | ment, but it seems to me there is great desire 
it advances, yet so radiant even in early | to hear the truth, much willingness to accept 
outh that added lustre is a fresh surprise, | the truth, and quite an ability to distinguish 
still a surprise that grows and multiplies with | it from its counterfeit, not only with us, but 
ears, till in ripened manhood, or the not|in general everywhere, yet an unwillingness 
decline but culmination of old age, there|to labor for it in the Christ like way—too 
geems to rest a heavenly glory on the life | little of the genuine cross-bearing. 
which, from childhood onward, has kept only| I am not at all anxious to be doing, aside 
clean ways under the guidance of God’s word. | from a clear and unmistakeable call, but the 
—Dr. A. P. Peabody. sense of need and of openness to receive, 
a without laborers to carry the living message, 
[A Frrenp, who resides in another State | Tests as a great burden upon me, and I neither 
and in an isolated situation, in forwarding |*°°° * WY 1" this direction, nor can escape 
: aad the sense of burden. I feel as one caught in 
his subscription for our new volume, bears a | 5 great net of circumstances, so that impa- 
simple and touching testimony to the suffici-| tient struggling would produce an irremedi- 
ciency of Divine Grace to guide and support 


able tangle, while patient working, breaking 
through life, and to give serenity and hope in | * thread at a time, may in after years leave 
its decline.— Eps. ] 


me free. If out of all this my Heavenly 
He writes : 


Father, whose presence and sustaining power 

" 2 I have unmistakeably felt of later years, will 

We are getting old (now nearly 83) and only work at least my sufficient purification, 

t about but little. We like to hear how || shall try to be content, in great gratitude, 
riends are getting along. We are very 

much alone in our views in this town—no one 


as perhaps I should even for the ability to 

t tk h without hurting Hi ; but 

but my wife and I that we know of, that hold Seiad dues anaes aa cee 
to the Grace of God or Light of Christ as be- 


my soul does crave a little more—even that 
. . J , : I might add something to the light and com- 
ing sufficient to guide us through life, with- 
out the assistance of some man, in the 


fort of weary wayfarers, or to the enticement 
office of the church to give his assent or ad- 


of wanderers back to purer paths. So con- 
L f ‘ stantly comes from fields, more or less 
vice to make it safe for us. In this State the | distant, upon every side, the Macedonian cry, 
priests bear rule, and the people like to have | that it is hard to rest in perfect quiet. 
itso. When young in years, we were both of 
a religious turn of mind, and looked to the 
Holy One for help, and found it, and have 
been blessed all Se way through life. We 
came into the Society a short time before the 
separation in 1827, and I thought what a 
mistake we had made, falling into trouble in- 
stead of that love and unity we had expected ; 
but we learned by it not to depend upon the 
Society, but upon the same Holy One that we 
looked to in the beginning, and who we hope 
will continue with us to the end of our time.” 













































My feelings often salute you in that affec- 
tion which is both old and new; old, inas- 
much as it dates so far back I scarcely remem- 
ber when it had its beginning, and new, be- 
cause nearly every morning it comes to me 
with a fresh sense of pleasant and grateful 
memories. What a blessing are our social 
and friendly ties, more especially when ce- 
mented by spiritual companionship, widening 
and purifying our affections, and enabling us 
to enjoy together that higher and holier in- 
tercourse which seems peculiarly owned of 
the Father! How has it been with you, my 
friends, of late? Singing the song of rejoic- 
ing that “the horse and his rider He hath 
thrown into the sea,” or traveling onward in 
trust and faith, not over hopeful, but peace- 
ful, satisfied with the food dispensed, and 
daily growing more closely united in feeling 
with each other and with our Heavenly 
Father? I believe this latter is the safer 
path, and there is instruction in the expres- 
sion “leaning on the breast of the Beloved,” 
not venturing to stand alone, but ever watch- 
ful and dependent on that Power which we 
have proved in the past to be an unfailing 
support. Though we may look with some- 





THe greatest man is he, who, choosing 
the right with invincible resolution, resists the 
sorest temptations from within and without; 
who bear the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; 
who is the calmest in storms, and whose reli- 
ance on truth, on virtue, on God, is the most 
unfaltering. 








SAS CRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Our meeting and Testament class are quite 
as large as they were last autumn and as sat- 
isfactory. Yet I crave more of an individ- 
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what of apprehension into the untried future, 
yet new experiences will be met by new reve- 
lations of the Father’s love, and we shall cer- 
tainly realize that ‘“‘His mercies are new 
every morning.” 

There are times when we bear our friends 
peculiarly upon our hearts, and the leading 
thought is of their welfare, until the feeling 
becomes impressed that they are under a dis- 
pensation of unusual trial. So-deep is our 
travail with them that we are dipped into 
their condition and cry to the Father on their 
behalf that He will not permit them to be too 
much discouraged under the purifying process, 
but enable them under every dispensation to 
declare, “It is the Lord, let Him do what 
seemeth Him good.” Have we not, my 
friends, realized this in past times, and skall 
we not again and again say, “Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him”? Then let 
us strive to rejoice in all things, and in all 
things give thanks, for surely we are always 
under the sheltering wing of the Most High, 
= all that we love is tenderly cared for by 

im. 
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WE have a word of caution for our corres- 
pondents, that they be very careful not to 
omit placing quotation marks when using 
borrowed language. When these omissions 
occur we feel somewhat implicated, and it is 
not always in our power to correct the de- 
ficiency before our paper goes to press. 

Tue Crvit Rieuts Brru.—The first case 
under this bill in Pennsylvania has been 
heard and decided before the U. S. District 
Court, Judge Cadwallader presiding. The 
case was substantially this: A colored man, 
a “minister of the gospel,”’ arrived in this 
city, and applied for accommodations at the 
Bingham House, which were refused by the 
clerk, though he saw several persons assigned 
sleeping apartments while he waited. There 
appears to have been no other objection than 
his color, and the case was a very plain one. 
The jury returned a sealed verdict against the 
defendant. The precedent thus established 
will doubtless prevent future violations of the 
“Civil Rights Bill” among us, and help to 
break down the prejudice that still largely ex- 
ists against colored guests at hotels. 
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It has now become quite common to Bee 
numbers of our best and most intelligen 
colored citizens occupying seats at lecturg 
and places of amusement, and no one thinks 
of objecting to this or to their presence in oyp 
public conveyances. 


“THe GARDEN.’—We find among our 
exchanges a weekly paper, published in Lon. 
don, Eng., bearing the above title, devoted to 
horticulture and pomology. We have been 
interested in its contents and the evidence 
they afford of the progress of garden and fruit 
culture in England. 

The great difference in climate between 
that country and our own, will prevent “ The 
Garden ” from becoming a popular magazine 
on this side of the ocean, except as an ex. 
change or among our most prominent gar 
deners and pomologists. The cost, too, stands 
much in the way. With our “American 
Agriculturist,” ‘The Pen and the Plow,” and 
other widely-circulated monthly journals de. 
voted to the farm, garden and orchard at the 
low subscription price charged for them, a 
paper costing eight and two-thirds dollar 
gold, even though published weekly, can 
hardly add many names to its list from among 
Americans. ‘ 

Cheap literature on subjects intimately 
connected with the material prosperity of a | 
country is indispensable. Our publishers 
understand this, and mainly depend on large 
issues for financial success. 





MARRIED. 


LAMB—ROBERTS.—On the 22d of Second mo., 
1876, under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
N. J., at the residence of the bride’s parents, George 
M. Lamb, son of J. Emerson and Esther Lamb, of 
Baltimore, to Annie L., daughter of Josiah and 
Lydia Roberts, of Moorestown, N. J. 


~ ete 


DIED. 


GILPIN.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Second month 
21st, i876, Sarah Gilpin, consort of the late Joseph 
Gilpin, in the 96th year of her age. 
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FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 90. 
(Continued from page 29.) 





FROM PARIS TO LIVERPOOL IN WINTER. 


Oa the first of Twelfth month we take leave 
of Par's for Boulogne. The day is very cold 
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and the sky overcast, threatening storm ; but 
we have cylinders of hot water under our 
feet which give great comfort to the journey. 
Dreary enough is the landscape, for the 
gountry is flat and monotonous; but I can 


/qell believe that these fertile and well-culti- 


vated fields, these quiet waters, and these low- 
ly cottage homes would have great charm on 
a fine bright spring day when one could look 
upon them from open windows. But now our 
Jass is made opaque with frozen moisture, 
and the bitter wind forbids even a transient 
opening of the window. 

The towns by which we pass are famed in 
story, but we do not pause to get any definite 
impression, for this is the express-train, and 
ypeeds on its destined way. At 12 we reach 
ihe city of Amiens, the ancient capitol of 
Picardy, one of the most considerable manu- 
‘acturing towns in France. The place is 
jistoric, too, for here was concluded the 
treaty of peace between France and England 
in 1802, and here in 1870 the French armies 
suffered defeat by the Prussians. But no 
suggestion of any sad or gracious memories 
reach us in the spacious depot where we wait 
nearly an hour. It appears that some mis- 
fortune has befallen the locomotive and we 
are detained while another is procured, but 
we are not apprised of this fact in time to 
make it possible for us to get a glimpse of the 
Cathedral, which i: accounted one of the 
finest Gothic structures in Europe, dating 
from the 13th century. 

It is nearly 3 o’clock when we arrive at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. This is a city which also 
possess¢s many points of interest, architectu- 
ral and archzxologival. It would be interest- 
ing, did time permit, to visit the castle, where, 
in 1065, the crusading hero, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, was born, to take a ride to the Doric 
Column which commemorates the deeds of 
the first Napoleon; and to give more than a 
passing glance to the Museum and the Libra- 
ry. We are reminded that here in 1804 
Napoleon assembled an army of 172,000 in- 
fantry and 9,000 cavalry under the command 
of his ablest marshals for the invasion of 
England. Here they awaited the arrival of 
the fleet that had been long preparing in the 
various ports of the Empire for this express 
purpose, when they were to make a descent 
on the British land, overthrow the monarchy, 
and establish there a republic. But the 
wooden walls of England were her defense, 
and Nelson’s famous victory at Trafalgar in 
1805, delivered her from all fear of the world 
conqueror. No wonder the proud sons of 
England love to sing : 

‘“‘ Brittania needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 

Her home is on the deep.” 
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But the slender, bare-looking little steamer 
awaits the coming of the train, and we step 
upon the chill, wet deck, and descend with 
other passengers a steep stairway to a dark, 
dismal cabin, where a sad-looking host of wo- 
men and children have taken refuge. Great 
piles of ominous-looking basins suggest the 
misery which is anticipated, and we get out 
all our available wraps and retreat to the 
deck, preferring to brave the elemental war 
rather than the impure atmosphere below. 
There is no seat available but the wet benches, 
no shelter from the snow which comes down 
incessantly but wearily,—nothing even to 
keep the feet from the wet deck. So we lo- 
cate ourselves in the vicinity of the smoke- 
pipe—making the best of the situation,—and 
one of the officials, in pity, brings us an oil- 
cloth coat to protect us from the storm, when 
the steamer moves out the river mouth to the 
sea, and we are soon upon the dark, heaving 
channel. The ugly little vessel is swift, though 
comfortleas, and we are glad to know that in 
two hours we will reach the desired haven at 
Folkstone. How the storm wind blows, how 
chill is the snow, how miserably cold is the 
salt sea spray which dashes over us; but we 
talk of balloons and speculate hopefully on 
the glorious possibilities of the coming time 
when men may pass blissfully from the con- 
tinent into the island realm, sailing on the 
wings of the wind and paying no sorrowful 
sound dues to cruel Neptune. 

Now, is it not a wondrous thing that the 
great highway between these two mighty na- 
tions should be so dismally devoid of the 
commonest comforts—decidedly inferior to 
any other route I ever had any experience of, 
either at home or abroad? 

It was almost dark night when we come to 
rest in the harbor of Folkstone, and land up- 
on the shores of our storm-swept fatherland. 
Cold and drear it seems to us as we hurry 
along the indicated pathway and seek places 
in the train which waits to bear us to London. 
Bitter cold and wet it is, and we venture to 
request the substantial-looking guard to fur- 
nish us with foot-warmers, but receive the 
bluff Anglo-Saxon response, “ There ain’t 
none!” So we go cold and shivering, but 
hopeful, on our darkened way, arriving at 
London about 8 o’clock in the evening. A 
pleasant fireside awaits us, and warmth and 
good cheer soon induce forgetfulness of the 
trials and discomforts of a winter trip from 
Paris to London. 

A few days in the great metropolis of the 
world in the depth of winter, afford a won- 
drous contrast to our first visit in the spring 
time when we saw London at its brightest. 
Now the snow falls every day heavily, and, 
though many carts are employed in removing 
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the mass from the streets, and conveying it to 
great barges in the river to be deposited where 
it will fatten and not cumber the earth, enough 
remains to form a thick layer of mud in the 
most traveled thoroughfares and a thick pad- 
ding upon the quieter streets, which makes 
them almost as silent as the country. 

Short and dark are the days, only occasion- 
ally brightened with brief gleams of sunshine, 
struggling wierdly down through the fog, but 
producing a curious and rich effect upon the 
snowy scene. A bright tinted indefiniteness, 
reminding one of the peculiar beauty of 
Turner’s landscapes; a peaceful, dreamy 
vagueness recalling to memory the myths of 
poetic fancy, characterizes this London win- 
ter weather at times; but a veritable fog is 
really a very gloomy experience. 

The 4th of Twelfth month was a chill, 
snowy day, the white flakes descending with- 
out intermission from early morning till late 
in the evening, and not a breath of wind 
stirred the heavy atmosphere. This was the 
day I had intended to devote to the Kensing- 
ton Museum, but the gloomy atmosphere 
made it doubtful whether the treasures of the 
great collection could really be inspected. I 
was urged to go, however, being assured that 
if the day proved very dark the gas would be 
lighted to dispel the obscurity within. The 
visit did, indeed, prove very satisfactory, and 
I spent several hours in the deliberate survey 
of works of art, archcelogical relics, curiosities 
from all lands, and symbols of old religious 
notions which have arrested the attention of 
different races of mankind, and was sitting 
in pleased contemplation in the large hall 
devoted to the famous cartoons of Raphael, 
when a sudden obscurity, like that of night, 
startled me. Looking at my watch, I found 
it was only 2 o’clock P. M., and thought for 
a moment that a heavy snow had made the 
ample sky-light of the hall quite ineffective. 
A little lad comes and sits by me as if for 
protection in the darkness, and I ask him if 
the gas will not be lighted soon. He is not 
sure, so we rise and grope our way toward 
the stairs and descend in the hope of finding 
more light from the side-windows below. But 
I find darkness without as well as within, 
only relieved by the ghostly whiteness of the 
fresh fallen and falling enow. But the gas 
was beginning to blaze, and very soon this 
strangely stored-up brightness, which a past 
age has bequeathed us, has taken the place of 
the vanished day-beams. This is then a 
veritable London fog, but almost phenomenal 
from its density. A heavy cloud had sud- 
denly descended on the city, rendering the 
atmosphere as black as night for, perhaps, an 
hour and a half. The heavy snow by this 
time had stopped most of the omnibuses as 








well as the cabs, and a great and ominong 


— 
moun tains 


silence falls on the mighty city. Very fey peen heret 
pedestrians were on the street when I left the} The Wh 
Museum at half-past three, and I believe i of the on 
was considered that the frozen snow had made _ earried on 
the walking really dangerous. But I walked western ¢ 
fully half a mile without any difficulty, before | fexico. 
I could find a conveyance in the curiously 9 grrock ha‘ 
solemnized streets. The fog disappeared be § of the dis 
fore nightfall as suddenly, almost, as it came, J jg suited t 
and the skies became comparatively clear, or | pow aban¢ 
as clear asa Londoner hopes or expects to tivated by 
see them in winter. S.R. how no n 
Twelfth month Tth, 1875. FUtah a 1 
From the N. Y. Tribune. paleontolo 
GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS IN 1875, - 7 web We 
Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, President } jjls surr 
of the American Geographical Society, de } town were 
livered the annual address before that body § frst appes 
on the 26th of last month. He presented a § jng round 
comprehensive statement of the “ Explora- § gas disco 
tions, Discoveries and Geographieal work of § stgircase 
the world in 1875,” of which the following is § gill in pc 
a summary : In the 
The first quarter of the latter balf of the } geribed b 
nineteenth century, completed by the year hed « 
1875, was distinguished by activity in every ] of defen: 
branch of scientific inquiry, but particularly | which en 
in geographical exploration and discovery, } gstem of 
At no time has this work had such an interest | ged last 


since the great age of maritime discovery that? 
began early in the fifteenth century with the’ 
exploration of the western coast of Africa by 

the Portuguese and culminated in the cir 

cumnavigation of the globe by Magellan. 

The revived interest in geographical explora- 

tion may be said to have dated from the es- 
tablishment of the Paris, Berlin and London 

(Royal) Geographical Societies in 1821, 
1828 and 1830. 

The geographical explorations and labors 
in the United \States during the year consisted 
chiefly of the continuation of those heretofore 
begun by the Government, and of which I 
have previously given an account. They 
embrace the labors of the Coast Survey—ofi 
the United States Corps of Engineers—the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the explorations 
and surveys under the direction of the Navy 
Department and of the department of the In- 
terior. Mr. Wm. H, Dall, who, in connection 
with the Coast Survey, has been engaged in 
labors upon the northwest coast of America, 


has, after careful observations, determined | 


the height of Mount St. Elias, the highest 
mountain in the United States, to be 19,500 
feet, with the possible error of 500 feet; 
Mount Fairweather, 15,500, and Mount Cril- 
lon, 15,900, and ascertained approximatively 
the heights of Mounts Cook, Vancouver and 
La Pereuse, and he is of opinion that these 
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Utah a few years ago. 
paleontologist, found abundant traces of for- 
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mountains are not of volcanic origin, as has 
heretofore supposed. 

The Wheeler explorations and surveys west 
of the one hundredth meridian have been 
garried on over areas in Southern and South- 
Western Colorado and North-Western New 
Mexico. Lieutenant Wheeler and Dr. Roth- 
rock have extremely favorable impressions 
of the district. It is well timbered, the soil 
jg suited to vegetable growth, and large areas 
now abandoned for want of water can be cul- 
tivated by a system of tanks. The region is 
now no more unpromising than was fertile 
Prof. Cope, the 


mer, population upon the Eocene plateau of 
North-Western New Mexico. On one of the 
hills surrounded by a wall the remains of a 
town were found called Cristone. The wall at 
first appeared quite inaccessible, but by climb- 
ing round the eastern face of the precipice, it 


J was discovered that it was ascended by a 


staircase of stones, a number of which were 
still in position. 

In the Moquis villages of Arizona, de- 
seribed by Ives and Newberry, towns were 

ched on high eminences for the purpose 
of defence, but placed near some stream, 
which enabled the inhabitants to carry on a 
system of agriculture ; but what was diacov- 
wed last year in these ruined towns is very 
remarkable. There were no indications that 
he inhabitants had water at these great ele- 
yations, and no evidence that cisterns had 
wer been employed. Pottery was found dis- 


# tributed on the denuded hills for many miles, 


with every indication that this now unpeo- 
pled region of the{Gallinas was formerly as 
pulous as are now the more densely popu- 
d Eastern or Middle States; the number 
of buildings to the square mile being equal to 
ifnot greater than the number now existing in 
the rural districts of New Jersey and Penn- 
lvania. The extraordinary fact in connec- 


} tion with these ruined towns and dwellings is 


penn 


the remoteness of the larger proportion of 
them from water, many being a distance of 
% miles from the nearest source of supply. 
The existing Indian tribes who visit this re- 
gion, at intervals, know nothing of the people 
who formerly inhabited it. 

Dr. Loew explored ruing of the same char- 
acter in New Mexico. In Aztlan, some of 
the ruins fonnd were foriified structures, hav- 


} % many as 500 rooms. Over the surrounding 


plain solitary round buildings were profusely 


-teattered, and all of these ruins are 15 miles 
} distant from any water. But in respect to 


these particular ruins the explorers were told 
by the Indian guide that there were cisterns 
Upon the mesas in which the rain had been 
caught. Upon the narrow ridge of one of the 
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mesas, between colossal walls of sandstone, 
close to the frightful precipices of the canons, 
the ruins of a town were found, of 80 houses, 
partly in parallel rows, partly in squares, and 
partly perched in gaps between the overhang- 
ing rocks. Nearly every house had one story 
and two rooms; the roofs had fallen in, with 
many of the side walls, and broken pottery, 
charred corn, and primitive instruments for 
grinding corn were found. The position ap- 
peared impregnable, but the Indian guide 
told the explorers that the Spaniards took it, 
and that the despair of the people was so 
great in its capture that they threw them- 
selves headlong into the frightful abyss 
below. 

Prof. Jenny spent five months with a party 
in the Black Hills, and describes them as 
rising like an island from an ocean of grass 
and tree-covered plains. The climate is 
healthy, one-twentieth of the land arable, and 
the hillsides fit for grazing. The gold fields 
are not rich enough to pay primitive mining. 
Prof. Hayden’s survey was occupied in the 
Colorado Mountains from June to November, 
surveying 25,000 square miles in the south- 
western corner of the Territory. Over 3,000 
gold and silver claims have been recorded 
here within three years, and roads have pene- 
trated to the wildest districts. The party 
which has been exploring ,the Colorado now 
forms the Second Division of the United 
States Geological Survey of the Territories, 
which is under the charge of Prof. A. H. 
Thompson. During the last year the main 
party explored the south-eastern corners of 
Utah, and a portion of country about 200 
miles south of Salt Lake City, having an area 
of about 6,000 square miles, composed almost 
wholly of volcanic rocks and presenting the 
volcanic phenomena upon a great scale, high- 
ly varied and complex. 

The memoir of the late Prof. J. Wyman 
upon the shell-heap mounds and prehistoric 
remains on the St. John’s River, in Florida, 
close to the Atlantic coast, has been published 
during the year by the Peabody Academy of 
Sciences. The shell-heap mounds on the St. 
John’s River are the remains of a people who 
were neither agriculturists nor hunters, but 
who lived upon shell-fish. This is evident 
from the quantity of the shell mounds and 
the rude state of the arts among these people, 
who are supposed to have been of the Carib 
race. Fragments of pottery were found, al- 
though not in the oldest mounds, and also 
fireplaces and tools, and implements of stone, 
bone and shell, stone implements, however, 
being rare. Human bones were found, but so 
broken and distributed as to make it obvious 
that they had not been deposited in graves, 
but were the remains of cannibal feasts. The 
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age of these mounds can be fixed only aproxi- 
mately. Trees growing over them and other 
indications show that they existed at least 
two or three years before the discovery of 
Florida. 

The important Arctic event of the year has 
been the dispatch of an expedition by the 
British Government for the discovery of the 
Pole under the command of Capt. Nares. 
When last heard from, the expedition had 
safely entered Smith’s Sound, and great hopes 
are entertained that it will succeed in reach- 
ing the Pole either by water or by sledging. A 
numberof otherexpeditions have been sent out 
by the Russian Government?and also several 
by private parties. A Swedish Arctic Expedi- 
tion, under Prof. Nordenskiod, was dispatched 
last summer in the Proven at the expense of 
a single individual, O. Dickson, Esq., of Got- 
tenburg. Its object was to pass around Nova 
Zembla and the North and go as far as the 
mouth of the Obi and the Yenissei, which, it 
was supposed, would be rich in the bones of 
the mammoth and in prehistoric remains. 
They penetrated as far as 75° 30 North lat. 
when they sailed for the Yenissei. The ex- 
pedition ascertained that there is a fine harbor 
at the North-East Island, and found the 
mouths of the Obi and the Yenissei free from 
ice, and though shallow, sufficient for the es- 
tablishment of trade between Europe and 
Siberia, which will enable the rich products 
of Siberia to find an outlet along her great 
rivers. The explorers were still north of the 
limits of the polar circle, which might be 
supposed to be a region covered with ice and 
snow, but on the contrary they found the 
vegetation most luxuriant and beautiful. 

About the year 1819 Capt. J. C. Symmes, 
an officer of the regular army of the United 
States, advanced the theory, to the propaga- 
tion of which he devoted the remainder of his 
life, that the earth was hollow, and inhabited 
within, with an opening at the pole, which 
became known throughout the country as 
“Symmmes’ Hole.” His son, now an old 
man, has revived it, and is advocating it, as 
his father did, by delivering public lectures. 
The father’s theory was that this hole or open- 
ing in the Artic was about 1,900 miles in 
diameter, and somewhat wider at the Antarc 
tic; and now that we have reached within 
500 miles of the pole, about half of the as- 
sumed diameter of the supposed hole, with- 
out any indication so far of its existence, the 
son believes that if Capt. Hall had got sev- 
eral degrees further north he would have 
found evidence of the truth of the.theory. 

There is comparatively little to state in 
respect to Europe. In Holland the work of 
draining the Zuyder-Zee by converting it into 
dry land has been begun. A great deal has 


been done during the year in Asia, The to, 
tal area now surveyed by the British P. 
tine Expedition is 4,430 square miles, whi 
leaves 1,500 more to complete the sury 

Western Palestine. The Russian Governmes 
has decided that the route of the rail 

over Asia shall be from Nizhnee Novgorod jy 
Kasam, Ekaterinburg to Trumen, which is the 
best one geographically to ultimately reggh 
Pekin by the Desert of Gobi. In India gy. 
plorations have been pushed. Mr. Bond cay 
tured two of the wild dwarfish race who lived 
in the hill jungles of the Western Galite m 
the south-west of the Palini Hills, of wh 
race‘no trace had ever been found. A man apd 
a woman were found. The former was foup 
feet six inches high, and 26} inches about the 
chest. He had a round head with coarse 
black, woolly hair and dark brownskin. The 
lower part of his face projected like a mop. 
key, with thick lips protrudingan inch beyond 
his nose. He had a comparatively long vi 




















































with short, bandy legs. He had a grayish, 
bristly mustache, but no beard. The wo 
was well developed, and about the same siga, 
She had a yellow tint with long, straight 
black hair and a pleasant expression. 
were dressed in loose clothes, and though 
ate flesh, they lived principally on honey an 
nuts. 

The chief geographical events of the year 


Nyanza by Stanley, and the journey acrom 
that continent by Lieut. Cameron, from Lake; 
Tanganyika to Benquella, on the western 
coast,. about latitude 11° 56° south. Ap 
Egyptian Geographical Society has been om 
ganized by the liberality of the Khedive for 
the purpose of exploring Northren Africa, 
It has already 300 members, and an annual) 
income of $7,000. 4 
Great attention has been given during th 
year to the study of the tides and their ca 
whether due to the moon, to the sun, or 
other influences of a meteorological nature 
Meteorological disturbances in the forms ¢ 
hurricanes upon land, destructive gales 


usual during the year. 
The natives of the Fiji Islands have 


the islands by an English vessel of war. Th 
islands with frightful rapidity, and has @ 


islands was recently estimated at 70,000 n 
tives and 1,200 whites. 
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to expand and strengthen it; but like th 
body, requires time to digest its food. 
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sea, etc., have been very extensive and ult 


greatly decimated by the measles, brought 
disease spread over the larger and smaller 


ried off whole tribes. The population of the) 
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From the Evening Telegraph. 
THE KHEDIVE’S EMPIRE. 
UGURATED AT THE OF ENING OF THE 
paroRMS INA YEAR. 


























The special correspondent of the London 

Times, in Alexandria, writing on the Ist of 
' , says :— 
oa, S important in Egypt in serious 

This morning Riaz Pacha, the Minis- 
ter of Justice, in the presence of the whole 
n and Arab judiciary, at the new 
se of Justice, declared the Mixed Tribu- 
sopen. Ina neat French speech he said 
that personal acquaintance had fully con- 
ol the confidence he had always felt in 
the judges selected by the European Powers ; 
and “I feel sure,” he added, with a tremor 
in his voice, “ that a new era is inaugurated 
to-day for my country.” 

Another change in our old institutions is 
made to-day. The Mohammedan lunar year 
died yesterday for all civil uses, and by a 
decree of the Khedive, the Gregorian calen- 
dar is henceforth the authorized guide in the 
ordinary dealings of life for Christian and 
Moslem alike. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF EGYPT. 

The Egyptian Government has published 
recently a work on its own resources, La 
Statistique de Egypte, which is said to be 
trustworthy, and which throws much light 
on the conditions of the country. The great 
node of enrichment of the country is the 
bringing new ground into cultivation by 
means of irrigation. The Khedive has thus 
added to the wealth of his doninions 350,000 
acres, and for this purpose has constructed 
113 large canals and 750 smaller ones. The 
old water-raising apparatus, whose form ex- 
isted at the time of the Pharaohs, has been 

tly increased, and there estimated to be 

000 water-wheels and 70,000 water-poles 
and buckets; but to these the Government 
has added 500 steam-pumps. It is believed 
that there are 500,000 more acres capable of 
being made fit for cultivation. Nor has ed- 
ucation been neglected. Under the previous 
ruler, only 3,000 children had the privilege 
of school training. In 1863 60,000 were in 

ool, and in 1875 90,000 attended the 

hools which were supported by the State, 
“where even clothing and food were furnished 
by the Government. Among these school- 
children, however, there were only 3,000 girls. 
The entire annual expense fer education was 
$425.000. 

The commerce of Egypt has increased 
eety during the reign of the present Khe- 

ive. The number of vessels passing to and 
from the ports of the country has doubled. 
The exports between 1853 and 1863 amounted 
in value to about $12,500,000 annually ; in 
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45 
1865-75 to $1000,000. Of this trade, four- 


fifth of the exports are to England, and two- 
fifths of the imports from the same country. 
During this reign 1,100 miles of railroads 
have been built in Egypt, and 4,000 miles of 


telegraph; the harbors of Alexandria and 
Suez have been improved; the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea lit with good 
lights; Cairo and Alexandria have been sup- 
plied with gas and paved in part, and an 
efficient post office established. 





[A FRIEND who was interested in the let- 
ter to John G. Whittier, given in our last 
number, has sent us the poem referred to, for 
publication.— Eps. } 


THE VAUDOIS TEACHER. 


“The manner in which the Waldenses and here- 
tics disseminated their principles among the Cath- 
olic gentry was by carrying with them a box of 
trinkets, or articles of dress. Having entered the 
houses of the gentry and disposed of some of their 
goods, they cautiously intimated that they had com- 
modities far more valuable than these—inestimable 
jewels, which they would show if they could be pro- 
tected from the clergy. They would then give their 
purchasers a Bible or Testament; and thereby many 
were deluded into heresy.”—R. Saccho. 

“ O lady fair, these silks of mine are beautiful and 
rare,— 

The richest web of the Indian loom, which beau- 
ty’s queen might wear; 

y pearls are pure as thy own fair neck, with 

whose radiant light they vie; 

I have brought them with me a weary way—will 
my gentle lady buy ?” 


And m 


And the lady smiled on the worn old man, through 
the dark-and clustering curls, 
Which veiled her brow as she bent to view his 
silks and glittering pearls ; 
she placed their price in the old man’s hand, 
and lightly turned away, 
But she paused at the wanderers earnest call,— 
“ My gentle lady, stay!” 


And 


““O lady fair, I have yet a gem which a purer lustre 
flings, 
Than the diamond flash of the jeweled crown on 
the lofty brow of kings— 
A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, whose virtue 
shall not decay, 
Whose light shall be as a spell to thee anda 
blessing on thy way !” 


The lady glanced at the mirroring steel where her 
form of grace was seen, 
Where her eye shone clear, and her dark locks 
waved their clasping pearls between ; 
“ Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, thou 
traveler gray and old,— 
And name the price of thy precious gem, and my 
page shall count thy gold.” 


The cloud went off from the pilgrim’s brow, as a 
small and meagre book, 
Uncbased with gold or gem of cost, from his fold- 
ing robe he took! 
“ Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price, may it prove 
as such to thee! 
Nay, keep thy gold, I ask it not, for the Word of 
God is free |” 
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The hoary traveler went his way, but the gift he 


left behind 


Hath had its pure and perfect work on that high- 


born maiden’s mind, 


And she hath turned from the pride of sin to the 


lowliness of truth, 


And given her human heart to God in its beauti- 


ful hour of youth ! 


And she hath left the gray old halls, where an evil 


faith had power, 


The courtly knights of her father’s train, and the 


maidens of her bower ; 


And she hath gone to the Vaudois vales by lordly 


feet untrod, 


Where the poor and needy of earth are rich in the 


perfect love of God. 





—_—-—— 





THE COUNTRY BOY. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


« pity the poor little country boy, 
Away on his lonely farm! 
The holidays bring him no elegant toy ; 
He has no money, there is no shop; 
Even Christmas morning his work doesn’t stop ; 
He has cows to milk—he has wood to chop, 
And to carry in on his arm.” 


Did you hear that, Fred, as you came through the 


gate, 
With your milk-pail fall to the brim? 
No envy hid under your curly brown pate— 
You were watching a star in the morning sky, 
And a star seemed shining out of your eye; 
Your thoughts were glad, you couldn’t tell why; 
But they were not of toys or of him, 


Yet the city boy said what he kindly meant, 
Walking on by his mother’s side, 

With his eyes on the toy-shop windows bent, 

Wishing for all that his eyes could see; 

Longing and looking and teasing went he, 

Nor dreamed that a single pleasure could be 
Afar in your woodlands wide. 


You ate your breakfast that morning, Fred, 
As a country boy should eat ; 
Then you jumped with your father upon the sled, 
And were off to the hills for a load of wood ; 
Quiet and patient the oxen stood, 
And the snowy world looked cheerful and good, 
While you stamped to warm your feet. 


Then your father told you to take a run; 
And you started away up the hill; 
You were alone, but it was such fun! 
The larch and the pine-tree seemed racing past 
Instead of yourself, you went so fast; 
But, rosy and out of breath, at last 
You stood in the sunshine still. 


And all of a sudden there came the thought 
While a brown leaf toward you whirled, 
And a chickadee sang, as if they brought 
Something they meact on purpose for you, 
As if the trees to delight you grew, 
As if the sky for your sake was blue,— 
“Tt is such a beautiful world!” 


The graceful way that the spruce-trees had 
Of holding their soft, white load, 
You saw and admired; and your heart was glad, 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
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As you laid on the trunk of a ae 
nuk beheld the wonderful coeanl i Throug 
In a chain of crystal, clear and grand, the press, 
At the end of the widening road. cate skill, 
Oh, Fred! without knowing, you held a gift through t 
That a mine of gold could not buy : formerly 
Something the soul of man to lift ened me! 
From a tiresome earth, and to make him see vigor, an 
How beautiful common things can be— in life, W' 
A glimpse of heaven in a wayside tree, — ta 
The gift of an artist’s eye! ty _ 1 
rience ; 
What need had you of money, my boy, that the 
Or the presents money can bring, upon wl 
When every breath was a breath of joy? rs late 
You owned the whole world, with its hills ang Legis 
trees, upon th 
The eun and the clouds and the bracing breeze To th 
And your hands to work with; having these, must ap] 
You were richer than any king. women | 
When the dusk drew on, by the warm hearth fire, brews, I 
You needed nobody’s pity ; in all C 
a as a. coe sng higher, inferior 
ele an ag cheek of your mother grew instance 
While she smiled and talked in the lovely light— the reco 
A picture of pictures, to your sight— refuting 
“1 am sorry for boys in the city!” and pro’ 
—St. Nicholas for February. develop 
or es moral r 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN, of every 
[The Philadelphia Inquirer, of the 29th ult, notice | 
has such a sensible editorial article on this omega 
subject that we give it nearly entire. Eps} an 
The“ keynote of civilization is the know a Sta’ 
edge and the power to use wisely all the Fron 
attributes of our nature, and this knowledge B® ¢hat sh 
and power are attained through educationf of the 
Many women in this day begin to realize th and tra 
the true road for them lies through skilled ors. anc 
labor and executive ability; in suitable andf than t 
worthy occupations, and are striving to quali gone a 
fy themselves for the performance of suci§ moted. 
labor. Hence, they ask, and should ha bound 
ample and complete educational advantage of all 
equal to those enjoyed by men. Can anj§ and fe 
reason be suggested why different systems Of §t and 
education should be provided for the sexes jy this 
Both are in the same real, matter-of-fad§ impos: 
world, and are brouzht in contact with thi] ting n 
same stern needs and duties. Under the p bim. 
sent system of education how few women 8 labor 


competent to manage an estate or protec 


n } 
themselves against fraud and wrong, or who rights 
understand sufficient about moneyed corpeZ’ of the 
rations to invest funds intelligently and safe§ our c 
ly. Happily the number is increasing whof the g 
think while others of their sex are content ¢ subje 
be merely ornamental members of society, if 

is better to be both useful and ornamental; Ou 
and no ornament is more attractive than solidj ourse 
usefulness. When women are as well im trivi: 
formed, as capable and successful workers af with 
men, they will find enough to do, and reap  thest 


the full rewerd of their toils. full | 
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prough their personal influence, through 
; or through their tact and more deli- 


cate skill, through manifold fitting industries, |. 


through their augmented knowledge of affairs 
formerly hidden from them, through quick- 
ened mental powers and increased physical 
vigor, and through broader and higher aims 
jn life, woman will yet exert a power in socie- 
ty vast and beneficent beyond all past expe- 
rience; but it must be distinctly understood 
that the better future of women depends not 
upon what man may concede to them or 
Legislatures may enact in their behalf, but 
upon their own qumenvems, gw kt tlt 

To the thoughtful student of history it 
must appear surprising that, notwithstanding 
women in the older civilizations of the He- 
brews, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, and 
jn all Oriental nations, held a rank greatly 
inferior to that of men, still so many marked 
instances of great and heroic women shine on 
the records of all those nations, rebuking and 
refuting the disparaging estimate of the sex, 
and proving that only education was needed to 
develop and utilize the vast intellectual and 
moral resources that were latent in the women 
of every age and nation. It is interesting to 
notice that whenever woman succeeded by 
earnest self-culture in developing her powers, 
her influence was felt and recognized in the 
advance of civilization and in the welfare of 
the State. 

From the earliest times woman has shown 
that she may bear her full part in the work 
of the world, needing only proper education 
and training for the development of her pow- 
ers, and history teaches no lesson more clearly 
than this, that when woman’s part is well 
done all the interests of society are best pro- 
moted. The highest welfare of our race is 
bound up in a complete, well-ordered system 
of all the members, weak and strong, male 
and female, and the object of education is to 
fit and prepare men and women alike to work 
in this great partnership of humanity. It is 
impossible to elevate woman without benefit- 
ting man, or to depress her ‘without injaring 
him. The world will be richer and happier, 
labor more blessed, life more joyful when wo- 
man rises to the full enjoyment of all her 
rights, and shares in all the duties and cares 
of the race. We cannot too earnestly entreat 
our couutrymen to awake to a deep senee of 
the great duties and responsibilities on this 
subject. 

Our daily familiar life is but a hiding of 
ourselves from each other behind a screen of 
trivial words and deeds, and those who sit 
with us at the same hearth, are often the far- 
thest off from the deep human soul within us, 
full of unspoken evil and unacted good. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SECOND MONTH. 





1875 ; 1876 
| Days. | Daya. 
Rain during some portion of the 24| 
HOUTS ....050 @ seascseses eeccecceccecccscccece 
Rain all or nearly all day 
Snow, including very slight falls 
Cloudy, without storms 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted \ 
28 
| 1875 
| Deg. 
Mean temperature of Second mo., per; 
Penna. Hospital - 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna, Hospital..........0000« ecceee 
Lowest point reached during month, | 
per Penna, Hospital 


2 
3 
8 
1 
4 


TEMPERATURES. 


26.55 


58.00 | 
2 bel 


RAIN. 


Inches. 
the month, per Penna. 


Rain during 


Hospital 2.84 


DEATHS. | Numb’r. 


Deatus during the month, being four! 
current weeks for each year | 1467 





MEAN TEMPERATURES, 


Average of the mean temperatures ; 
the 2d month for the past 87 years| 
Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1857... ...esss0 eee. 
Lowest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1815, 1838.........| ...se0e 


| 
| 
| 





WINTER TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature for the three win-| 
ter months of 1874 and 1875 
Mean temperature for the three win- 
ter months of 1875 and 1876 
Average of the winter temperatures| 
for the past eighty-six years ; 
Highest winter mean occurring dur-| 
ing that entire period, 1827-’28 and 
OGG DT .cccece: cvacsssectacesess ee cc secesee ° 
Lowest winter mean occurring dur- 
ing that entire period, 1814-15 and| 
1835-36 





COMPARISON OF RAIN, 1875 


Inches. 


1876 

Inches. 

First month, per Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital 


| 
2.36 | 
Second month, per Pennsylvania Hos- 


2.02 





2.84| 2.68 


5.20! 5.70 

On the Ist we had sufficient snow to whiten the 
pavements. During the night occurred a blow, 
probably one of the heaviest Philadelphia has ever 
experienced ; many houses were unroofed and a 
number of new or unfinished ones blown downo— 
trees and fences sharing the same fate. On the 
Centennial grounds considerable damage was done, 
but not at all equal to the first exaggerated ac- 
counts. Accounts from many sections of the country 
show that the hurricane (for such it was) was very 
general. The 2d was very cold. On the 3¢é it 
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commenced snowing about 6 P. M., continuing all 
the evening and night and until about 104 next 
morning, making very fine sleighing (very good out 
of town), which lasted until the morning of the 
7th. From that time till the 14th, inclusive, it 
was very warm, with much cloudy, damp weather. 
On the evening of the 14th we had heavy showers, 
with thunder and lightning! On the 15th tremen- 
dous showers in the morning, followed by snow and 
sleet. During the night of the 22d and morning of 
the 23d a remarkable change in temperature took 
place, dropping to 20 degs. at 8 A. M.; on the morn- 
ing of the 24th still colder, the mercury descending 
to 12 and 14 degs. at the same hourin different sec- 
tions of the city.- 

This sudden change was experienced in almost 
every section of our country; “zero” and below 
frequently noted—Eastport 10 below, Concord 12 
below, and Mount Washington 35 below, etc. 

Our own private correspondent at Osceola, Penn- 
sylvania, writes,on the 24th: “Very cold. The 
mercury down to zero.” 

That the month has been unusually mild cannot 
be questioned, and yet, as we have had frequent 
occasion to remark, not unprecedented, as we find 


. the mean temperature exceeded fifteen times since 


1790—all but two years of which reached 35 
degrees and over, while both 1857 and 1867 
exceeded 40 degrees. This same character of re- 
marks will apply to the entire winter season. Mild 
as it has been, the temperature has been exceeded 
seven times during the same period ; all of which, 
however, come very near the maximum of 38.33 
degrees. 

Many more comparisons of interest might be 
introduced, but fearing we have already been too 
lengthy for general interest, we close. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Third mo. Ist, 1876. 


NOTICES. 


Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will meet Sixth-day, Third month 17th, at 3 P. M., 
in Race Street Monthly Meeting Room (came day 
as the Representative Committee). 

J. M. Exits, Clerk. 


Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will meet to 
settle up its season’s business on Seventh-day even- 
ing, 3d month 18th, at 8.o’clock. Several proposed 
changes in the regulations wit then come up for 
action, and the general attendance of the active 
members is very desirable. 

ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 





Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet 
Sixth-day evening, 10th inst , at Green Street Meet- 
ing-house, at 8 o’clock. Essay by Joshua W. Gas- 
kill, All are invited. - Those appointed by the sev- 
eral schools to constitute the committee to arrange 
for the children’s meeting will meet at 7 o'clock. 

J. H. Atkinson, Clerk. 





The Commiitee of the Yearly Meeting on the pro- 
posed change of the Discipline will meet at the 
Monthly Meeting Room (Race Street Meeting-house), 
on Sixth-day evening, the 17th of Third montb, at 
74 o’clock. E.twoop Tuomas, Clerk. 

The Circular Meeting Committee of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting will meet at Race Street, on 
Sixth-day afternoon, Third month 17th, at 4 o’clock. 
General attendance very desirable. 

Jas. Gasxitt, Clerk. 
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————$—____ 
The Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meetip, 
to district the city, visit its members and othe 
and aid in the promotion of a better acquaintangs 
and mc re sociability, will meet on Second-day even. 

ing next, Third month 13th, at 74 o’clock. 
Davip Cooper, Clerk pro tem, 





The next Third-day Evening Meeting will be gt 
Girard ave nue, on the 14th inst., at 74 o’clock, 
ee 

TEMS. 

Tue celebrated nickel mines of Lancaster county 
which have had almost a monopoly of the business 
of supplying nickel, are to have a rival, a vein of 
nickel having been discovered in New Caledonj 
extending across the entire island from east to west, 
There are also in New Caledonia copper mines of 
great richness. The gold mines, of which much 
was expected a few years ago, have so far yielded 
insignificant results. 

Our Repusiic commenced in 1776, one hundred 
years ago, with thirteen States and 815,615 square 
miles of territory, which was occupied by about 
3,000,000 of civilized buman beings. It has nowe 
population of 43,000,000, who occupy thirty-seven 
States and nine Territories, which embrace over 
3,000,000 of square miles. It has 65,000 miles of rail. 
roads, more than sufficient to reach twice and a 
half around the globe. The value of its annual ag. 
ricultural productions is $2,500,000,000 and its gold 
mines are capable of producing $70,000,000 a year, 
It has over 1,000 cotton factories, 580 daily news. 
papers, 4,300 weeklies, and 325 monthly publica- 
tions.—Crotzer’s Centennial. 


' Tue following telegram has been received in Lon- 
don from Peking, dated on the 4th of Second month: 
‘ Prince Kung received the New Year’s visit of the 
diplomatic body on the 26th of January, attended 
by the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of all the 
Peking Boards. Thirty of the highest officials of 
the Empire were present. Next week all these dig- 
nitaries will visit each Legat‘on. This step con- 
stitutes the first departure for China, and promises 
improved relations in the future.” Also one from 
Rio Janeiro, dated on the 21st of the same month: 
“The Brazillian Government ‘has contracted with a 
London firm for the construction of works for sup- 
plying Rio Janeiro with water, at a cost of ten mil- 
lion of dollars.” — 


On the 2d of this month Washington was thrown 
into great excitement by charges of bribery against 
Wm. W. Belknap, Secretary of War. The follow- 
ing is taken from N. Y. Tribune, of the 3d instant: 
“Caleb P. Marsh, of New York city, had stated to 
the House Comm'ttee on Expenditures of the War 
Department that he had paid $20,000 to Secretary 
Belknap, in different sums, for a post-tradership in 
the West. A post-trader named John S. Evans was 
to be discharged to make room for Marsh, but Evans 
contracted to pay $12,000 a year (afterward reduced 
to $6,000) to Marsh to be allowed to keep the place. 
He paid $40,000 to Mr. Marsh under this contract, 
of which the latter paid half to Mr. Belknap. Mr. 
Belknap was summoned before the Committee Wed- 
nesday, and confessed to the charger. Yesterday 
he resigned, President Grant accepted the resigna- 
tion at once, and placed Secretary Robeson in 
charge. In the House of Representatives, Mr. Cly- 
mer presented resolutions of impeachment, with the 
full testimony of Mr. Marsh and various documents. 
There was some debate on the right to impeach un- 
der the circumstances, but the regolutions were 
unanimously adopted.” 
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THIS WILL NOTIFY THE PUBLIC 


That we have put NEW and LOWER PRICES on much of our Stock. 
[ae YEAR'S CLOSING OUT SALE wiLL CONTINUE UNTIL OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK IS SOLD. 


THE MAIN FACT IS: 


e have made up Too MANY ORERCOATS and SUITS for this year, and, to transfer our Stock 
Winto Cash needed for preparation for 1876, we will make certain sacrifices which will be ap- 
parent ON AND AFTER WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER FIRST, when we shall have gone through our 
Salesrooms and cut off Profits, and even a part of the cost, from many of our present prices. 





To be very exact in stating this matter, as we do not intend that any advertisement or custom of our house 
shall mislead the public in the least particular, we think it proper to say, that this Mark Down, whilst it applies to 


A THOUSAND AND MORE OVERCOATS, 


A THOUSAND AND MORE BUSINESS COATS, 
HUNDREDS OF DRESS COATS, 


SEVERAL THOUSAND VESTS, 
SEVERAL THOUSAND PAIRS OF PANTS, 


and extends throughout our house, yet there are some lots in which (as they have already been marked at 
close prices) we shall make no change. 


WE DESIRE TO ANNOUNCE THAT THIS IS 


OUR FINAL and ONLY MARK DOWN THIS SEASON, 


So tHat NONE NEED WAIT ror Lower Prices, 


THE STEP WE TAKE WILL WONDERFULLY AID THOSE WHO FEEL LIKE ECONOMIZING. 


THE TERMS OF THE SALE ARE THE USUAL TERMS OF OUR HOUSE: 


1—No Second or Altered Price—One Fixep Price. 
2.—Cash from All, to Warrant Low Prices. 
3.—The Contract on our part, to return money, is a part of the bargain in each case (provided goods 
are returned unworn.) 
4.—A Full Guarangee given for each garment. 
The Stock we offer is all new, and is not “sougutr” or “ wHOLESALE” stock, but our own 


CAREFULLY MADE CLOTHING. 


It will be remembered that our stock always embraces the CHOICEST STYLES Of SUBSTANTIAL GOODS, 
and that every size and sHaps is provided for both men and soys, It will also be borne in mind 
that there is but ONE OAK HALL, and raat is AT THE CORNER OF 


SIXTH--SIXTH--SIXTH--SIXTH 


and MARKET STREETS. 


Hoping for a visit from each reader, and that our friends will pass this announcement to all 
their friends in the country, 


We are Very Truly, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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PURE SILK SHAWLS 


WITHOUT BORDERS, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR FRIENDS. | — 
PLAIN SHAWLS }: 


— 

; goITED 

AND oon 
at PU 

T 

The 











SHAWL BINDINGS, 


$$ td © > The 


SPRING STOCK RECEIVED. a 


icealaeaecin ime 


COOPER & CONARD, ; 


S. E. Corner Ninth and Market Streets. 














a a mo 
HOUSE (LEANING TIME IS COMING. CALEB D. SHREVE, ae 
DO YOU Cee ie time, (eee ned nesiaman? COUNSELLOR AT -LAW, - 

Y The EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER No. 106 Market Street, Tl 
and Tack Hammer combined will lay your Carpets with zasz, CAMDEN. N. J th 
Sr one was, ° os we want.” You will be » N. J, 
gent post-paid. on receipt ‘$1 25. AGENTS WANTED. 80 
address Excelsior M’fg Co., 151 Michigan Av., Chicago, Til, ti 

THE PENN MUTUAL : 













LIFE INSURANOE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED. $5,604,329.24. 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
nishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All policies non- 
forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies issued at life 
rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, 
Vice-President, 921 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa, 


{8500 to be divided among the six 
most successful growers who shall 
prance the largest quantity from 

lb. of RUBY and ALPHA 
potatoes. Price of each, $1 per lb. 


CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 



























































T{OR. RENT, IN BRISTOL, PA., A VERY COM- Seed. Packets of 2 seeds Boeke 
| fortable house, with hall, open stairs, eleven two premiums 0 D0 are wna an Decshibitedat 
ceiled rooms, summer kitchen, range, hydrant, the Centennial Exhibition, in Philadelphia, in October 
? and premiums will be awarded by their committe 
pump, garden &c. ; or, : For conditions and full particulars send for our Potato 
I WILL SELL MY REMODELED VERY CONVE- PR, Taken, matied tree to all 
: NIENT RESIDENCE, teur’s Guide to the Flower and Sabee Deke ae 
adjoining, having entry, and ten ceiled rooms, and Flower Books ing °* 2000, varieties of Garden, Field 
hydrant, pump, coal-bins &c., &c., all under cover. eset serere! Rundred engravings, and a beautifully 
These houses have good cellars; side entrances to Bliae’s Gardencen pytpaid, for % cents. 

. ; i ; liss’s Gardener’s Almanac and Abridged Cata- 
kitchens, handsomely situated, fronting the river, ear of er otad. atin Flower Seeds, 116 pages, beauti~ 
and opposite the open grounds of the “ Farmers Bliss’slllustrated Potate Gatalepue reine 
National Bank of Bucks County.” Four minutes a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 

" ’ duced,with many other desirable sorts,also much useful 
walk to meeting. P.0., boats, or cars. Apply to information upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10 cents 





EMMOR GOMLY, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


3d mo. 1st, 1876. Bristol, Pa. P.O. Box No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., N.¥ 





